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Stocks  of  corn  in  all  positions  totaled  l,i|58  million  bushels  on  April  I,  50 
million  bushels  larger  than  on  April  I,  1912.  Disappearance  of  corn  during  the 
first  naif  of  I9ii2-H3  was  15  percent  larger  than  in  this  period  of  I9m-12,  reflect- 
ing heavy  feeding  of  the  large  number  of  livestock  on  farms.  The  carry-over  of  old 
corn  next  October  I  probably  will  be  near  or  below  the  carry-over  of  ij.92  million 
bushels  on  October  I,  1912. 
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Talile  1,-  Market  prices  of  feeds 
April  19 Ul,  igU2,  and 


and  livestock-feed  price  ratios, 
Fe'oruary-April  I9U3 


Item 


.Unit 


•  Apr,  


G-rains 

Oorn  llo,  3  Yellow,  Chica£:o   

No,  3  Yellow,  Kansas  Cit.y  i 

Oats  ITo,  3  ''^hito,  Chica^^io   : 

rTo,  3  ^^ite,  liinaeapolis   5 

parlej,  ITo,  3»  Hinneapolis  : 

Tnegt  ITo.  2  Hard  v/inter,  Kaiise.s  City  : 

i^e  ITo.  2,  Minneapolis  : 

Byproc'uct  Feeds  • 

Stpnda.rd  Ipran ,  Minneapolis   : 

Chicago   : 

Buffalo   : 

Standard  middlings,  Minneapolis   : 

Chicago   : 

Buffalo   : 

Jottonseed  meal ,  '+1  pet.  protein,  Chicago  : 
^1  -pet,  protein,  Memphis  : 
Linseed  meal ,  3^  pet.  protein,  Minneapolis: 
3O-32  pet.  protein,  : 

San  Francisco   : 

Pepnut  meal ,        pet.  protein,  : 

S.  3.  milling  points   : 

i'/hite  hominy  feed,  Chic<a.go   ; 

3-luten  feed,  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago 

Oankage ,  digester,  SO  j^ct.,  Chicago   : 

■l3at  scraps ,  Chicago   : 

?ish  meal,  San  Trancisco   : 


iBu. 

;  " 
I  " 
I  " 
;  " 
!  " 


Brewers '  d-ried  grains,  Milv/aukee   

Alfalfa  meal ,  llo.  1  fine,  ICansas  City 


Ton 
tt 

II 
It 
It 
II 
If 
11 
II 


Indexes  of  Feed  Prices  U/ 
Feed  grains,  United  States,  ISlO-lU  =  100 
Oilseed  merl,  terminal  maxkets,  1935-39  ~ 
Livestock  byproduct  feeds  and  fish  meal, 

terminal  markets,  1935-39  =  100   

Ten  lorincipal  high--orotein  feeds, 

terminal  markets,  l-;35-39  =  100  9/  


100 


100 


_i9Ul    ;  19U2;  Feb.  iJ'la^  ;Apr.  1? 

Cents    Cents    Cents      Cents  Cents 


69.1 
63.1 
39.0 

35. 

52. ^• 


22.3 
78.1 

55.1 
51.9 

71. i 


S7.2  11U.6 
50.5  71. s 

21.15  37.75 
22.70  39.90 

2U.2O  ^t2.25 
21.25  37.75 
23.10  39.50 

23. SO  39. So 
31.25  Ui.no 
25.20  35.25 
2/2S.50  37.50 

29.20  U1.95 


2U.20 

23. 25 
20.60 
53.00 
50.00 

70.  Uo 

20.30 

^•-15 
?ct. 

93 
92 

128 
98 


^'6.75 
31.00 

26.75 
7U.OO 
70.00 
77.50 
27.10 
30. 80 
Pet. 

I2U 


97.0 
93.0 
60.2 

57.7 
82.6 
137.0 
79.2 

35.75 
37.85 
39.50 
36.25 
38.55 
39.30 
^6.75 

U7.90 

50.00 

38.00 
39.30 
32.50 
3/17.05 
^/68. 00 
79.50 


101.0 

97.9 
6U.U 

59.7 
85.5 
139.9 
82.9 

37.75 
39.90 

Hi. 75 
37.75 
39.90 
Hi. 75 

38.75 
5U.70 


105.7 

66.0 
61.1 
8U.3 
137. U 
SO.  5 

37.75 
39.90 
U1.75 
37.75 
39.90 
U1.75 

38.75 
5U.00 


51.80  55.00 


33.00 
U2.90 
32.50 


38.00 

^-'■3.00 

32.50 


3/71.05  3/71.05 
3/6S.00  3/68.00 
79.50  79.50 


32.90  32.90 


Pet. 

Pet. 

139 

i/ 

I3U 

s/ 

136 

8/ 

160 

i/ 

160 

1/ 

lUo 

s/ 

1U2 

32.90 

Pet. 

^/152 


99 

126 

119 

115 

120 

116 

112 

109 

91 

110 

107 

117 

112 

112 

122 

11/116 
11/111 

^/103 

5/12H. 


indexes  of  L i ve s 1 0 ck-Fe e d  Price  Ratios  10 / 
Hog-corn  ratio,  Chicago,  1920~39  =  100 
3eef-corn  ratio,  Chic;T^o,  1920-39  =  100  . 
3utterfat-feed  ratio.  United  States, 

1920-39  =  100   

3gg-feed  ratio.  United  St-.tes,  IP3I-U0 

1/  Gr^.in  jorices,  avor.-^go  for  week  ended  April  I7,  "byprodu.ct  feed  prices  as  of 

April  13.     2/  37-pGrcent  -orotein.     3,/  Bulk,     U/  For  method  and  data  for  earlier 

months  and  years  see  issues  of  "The  Feed  Situation"  for  I^ecember  19^1  and  April  19^2. 

5/  Preliminary,     6_/  Partly  estimated,    ]_/  April  I3.     8_/  Includes  some  prices  for  "bulk 

jales.     9./  Revised  to  exclude  copra  meal.     10 /  Average  for  corresponding  month  in 

base  period  =  100.  Index  n-u_rabers  above  100  indicate  that  ratios  arc,  f avorn.bln 
-Ivestock  producers.  Soo  table  1,  "Hao  Feed  Situation,"  Fobruarj'"  19^2.  11/  v/i 
•■ndcd  April  17 . 


;e§ 
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T  H  5    ?  3  E  ID    3  I  T  U  A  T  I  0  1! 
Summary 

The  record  disappearance  of  corn  in  the.  United  States  during  January- 
March  reduced  total  stocks  on  April  1  to  1,^58  million  "oushels,  only  50  million 
"bushels  larger  than  the  April  1  stocks  last  year.    Disappearance  of  corn  is 
expected  to  continue  heavy  and  caj*ry-over  next  October  1  may  "be  "below  the 
carry-over  of  k^2  million  "bushels  last  year.     The  carry-over  of  oats  and  "barley 
into  I3U3-UU  is  exoected  to  "be  a  little  larger  than  in  19^2. 

The  prospective  19^3-^^  supply  of  four  feed  grains,  including  pro'ba"ble 
19^3  TDroduction  as  indicated  in  the  ^.^arch  1  Proppective  Plantings  report,  is 
about  10  percent  smaller  than  the  19^2-^3  supply.     The  quantity  of  domestic 
wheat  availa"ble  for  sale  in  19^3-^^  may  "be  somevrhat  smaller  than  in  19^2-^3, 
unless  prospects  for  the  15^3  '^heat  crop  imnrove.     The  smaller  quantity  of 
wheat  in  prospect  from  the  domestic  supply  may  "be  offset,  at  l--ast  in  part, 
by  larger  imports  of  oats,  "barley,  and  wheat  from  Canada  and  increased  feed- 
ing of  domestic  rye.     The  num'ber  of  grain-cons'oming  livestock  on  farms  next 
January  1  is  expected  to  be  5  "to  10  percent  larger  than  on  January  1,  19^3* 
In  this  event  the  supply  of  feed  grains  per  grain-consuming  animal  unit, 
including  wheat  and  rye  available  for  feed  in  19^3"^^'  '^^  ^0  to  I5  percent 

below  the  I9U2-U3  supply. 

While  feeding  ratios  may  be  less  favorable  to  livestoc'ic  producers  in 
19^3"^  than  in  the  current  season,  a  strong  demand  for  feed  is  in  prospect. 
Livestock  producers  in  the  Corn  Belt  will  feed  a  greater  than  usual  percentage 
of ,  the  19^3"*^  feed  supplies  in  that  area.     The  carry-over  of  feed  grains  at 
the  close  of  the  19^3~^  marketing  year  is  likely  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Increased  demands  for  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  may  leave  less  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  corn  ajid  other  grains  for  shipment  to  other  feeding'  areas  and  for 
purchase  "by  grain  processors. 

It  vra,s  announced  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  on  April  12 
that  the  "escalator''^  method  of  seasonal  pricing  on  corn  v/ould  "be  a"bandoned 
and  that  the  Septem'ber  15i  19^^-3  ceiling  price  on  yellow  corn  wuld  "become 
effective  April  lU,  permitting  a  5  cent  rise  from  the  ceiling  price  then 
current.     Corn  prices  have  risen  to  the  new  ceiling  and  vdll  'ce  permitted  to 
remain  at  the  top  price  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  year  terminating 
September  30,  I9U3. 

—  April  26,  I9U3 

P-SVIEW  OP  DEV3L0PJ,I3^1T  S 

BACKGPOUIE) . -  Peed  supplies  in  t"ne  last  3  y-srs  have  "been  much 
larger  than  average  "because  of  favorable  growing  seasons,  the 
shift  from  open-pollinated  to  hybrid  corn,  and  the  large  carry- 
over from  earlier  years.    Because -of  the  sharo  increase  in 
livestock  production,  disappearance  of  feed  has  been  increas-  i| 
ing  since  1939*    Almost  all  of.  the  corn  that  was  owned  by  the  ■ 
Government  has  been  sold  during  the  Tosst  year  and  a  half. 
Prices  of  feed  grains  have  increased- considerably  since  the  j 
war  began,  but  the  large  supplies,   together  i^ith  the  imposition 
of  price  ceilings  on  most  feeds  during  the  past  year,  have 
kept  feed  prices  low  in  relation  to  livestock  rrices. 

January-March  Disappearance  of  Corn 
and  Oats  the  Largest  on  Record 

The  utilization  of  corn  ajid  oats  during  the  first  quarter  of  19'-^3  ^^is 
the  largest  on  record,   reflecting  a  continued  heavy  feeding  of  hogs  and  other 
classes  of  livestock.     The  combined  dom.estic  disappearance  of  corn  and  oats 
was  lb  percent  greater  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  19^2  and       -cercent  above 
the  1937-^1  average. 

Disappearance  of  corn  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  marketing  season 
(October-March)  was  I5  percent  greater  thaji  in  the  first  half  of  19^1-U2,  ajid 
was  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.     Heavier  disa.ppea.rance  of  corn  a.nd 
oats  was  supplemented  by  the  feeding  of  approximately  100  million  bushels  of 
Government  feed  v^hea.t.     Prom  the  beginning  of  the  feed  wheat  program  in 
Janua,ry  19^1-2  until  the  end  of  iviarch  19^2  ab^ut  20  million  bushels  of  v/heat  were 
sold  for  feed. 
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April  1  Sto c'^s  of  Corn  5Q  Million 

Bushels  Larger  than  a  Year  Sarlier 

Stocks  of  corn  in  the  United  States  on  April  1  totaled  1,^58  million 
"bushels  —  50  million  bushels  greater  than  on  April  1,  19^2.    Of  this  total 
qua.ntity  only  lUU  million  "bushels  "^rere  sealed  on  farms  or  owned  "by  the 
Government,  the  smallest  Quantity  since  1?32-     The  quantity  of  unsealed  com 
on  farms,  on  the  other"  hand,  totaled  1,279  million  "bushels,  the  largest  on 
record. 


Tatle  2.-  Corn:     Distribution  of  April  1  stocks,  1937-^3 


Po  sition 

.Average 

•  "1  Q77_l4.1 

;  19U1 

•  ; 

19U3 

■                                  "      "'■      -i—  ■-—     ■         ■111  -1 

:Million 
.bushel s 

Million 
bushel s 

Million 
bushe 1 s 

Million 
oushel s 

Stocks  on  farms 

Old  corn  resealed  

New  corn  seeled   

75 
111 

200 

QQ 

167 

0  Cl 

yD 

63 

Sealed  on  farms   

Unsealed  on  farms   

208 
S25 

293 
901 

262 
1,028 

llo 
1,279 

Total  on  farms  

1.033 

1,200 

1,290 

1,395 

Other  stocks 

Ovmed  by  Goverrjuent 

Coiontry  and  sub-terminal  elevators 
Terminal  elevators 

37 
1/  16 
17 

12k 

ks 
^8 

U8 

9 
18 

18 

3 
7 

70 

231 

75 

28 

Other  unsealed 

25 

ih 

^3 

95 

2^5 

118 

1,128 

l,UU5 

l7508 

i^5S 

1/  Includes  corn  sea.led  by  farmers  in  country  elevators  in  19^0 . 


Strong  Demand  for  Go  vernment  Feed 
Wheat  Unde r  ITevr  Program 


Sales  of  Government  feed  v/heat  under  the  program  armounced  by  the 
Department  of  Agric^jlture  March  25,  providing  for  the  release  of  100  million 
bushels  of  wheat  at  approximately  the  "oarity  price  of  corn,  have  been  r\inning 
about  as  large  as  loading  and  transportation  facilities  ^-dll  permit.     It  was 
estimated  that  by  April  I5  about  I5  million  bushels  had  been  sold  under  the 
extended  feed  ^vheat  program.    A  large  part  of  this  has  moved  into  the  Eastern 
States. 


Corn  Ceilings  Increased  5.  Cents 
to  the  Seasonal  Hi^rh  Point 


As  a  measure  to  aid  in  easing  the  tight  corn  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped in  recent  wet^ks,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  announced  on 
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April  12  that  the  ceiling'  on  Uo.  2  Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  would  "be  raised  to 
$1.07j  of^to  the  seasonal  high  point  under  the  "escalator"  method  of  regulating 
corn  ceilings  during  the  ma,rketing  year.    Under  the  ne-'-r  regula.tion  the  ceil- 
ing is  set  3.t  $1.07  for  ITo.  2  Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  effective  April  ik, 
and' no  further  increa^ses  will  he  permitted  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Similar  increases  were  permitted  in  the  ceilings  for  other  grades  of  yellow 
corn  in  the  Central  States,  hut  no  changes  were  allowed  in  the  ceilings  on 
white  corn,    llo  increase  wa.s  permitted  in  corn  ceilings  on  the  East  or  V/est 
Coasts.     The  May,  July,  and  Septemoar  maximum  futures  at  Chicago  m^ere  increased 
to  $1,05  per  bushel  and  the  Decemher  futures  to  $1.01  per  hushel.  Corre- 
sponding-increases were  provided  for  at  other  futures  markets. 

Argent ine  Co rn  Supply  for  19^3~^^ 
Smallest  in  Many  Years 

The  first  official  estimate  of  the  19^3  Argentine  corn  crop  indicates 
that  production  will  total  only  about  75  million  bushels  compared  with  35^ 
million  bushels  produced  in  19h-2.    This  would  be  the  smallest  crop  since 
1917*     The  small  crop  this  year  is  partly  the'  result  of  smaller  acreage 
seeded,  but  it  also  reflects  the  unfavorable  gro^^ing  season  over  much  of  the 
Argentine  corn  area  this  year.-    The  total  s 'apply  of  corn  in  Argentina  for 
the  year  beginning  April  is.  about  1^9  million  bushels,  only  about  one-fifth 
as  large  as  the  record  supply  of  675  million  bushels  last  year. 


Exports  of  corn  from  Argentina  have  been  small  during  the  past  2  years, 
and  much  of  the  large  19*^2  Argentine  crop  was  used  domesticaJly  for  fu.el  and 
livestock  feeding.     It  is  estimated  that  the  disappearance  of  corn  in 
Argentina  last  year  exceeded  6OO  million  bushels,  by  far  the  largest  on  record. 

Table  3*~  Corn:     Area  seeded,  production,   supply,   and  distribution 

in  Argentina,  1935-^3 


Year 
beginning 
April  1 


Average 
1935-39 


19^0 
19^1 
19^2 
19U3 


Area 
seeded 
1/ 

i,"6oo  ' 

a  cres 


Pro- 
duction 


Carry- 
over 
April  1' 


1,000  1,000 
bushels  bushels 


Tot  al 
supply 

1,000 
bushels 


"Argent  ine 
uti li  za- 
tion 

1,(500~" 

bushels 


ExDorts 


1,000 
bushels 


15,872    310, 6sb      15,037     325,723      7^.133  236,637 


17,791 
15,067 

12,355 
10,008 


U08,UU2 
U03,0U8 

355, 6U9 
7^,799 


0 

252,362 

319.133 
6^,016 


U08,UU2 
655,1410 
67^,782 
138,815 


95.7S3 
323,100 


60,297 
13.177 


602,829    2/  7,937 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

1/  During  the  fall  of  the  preceding  year. 

2/  Eleven  months. 


Carry- 
over at 
close  of 
season 


1,000 
bushels 


lk,SkS 

252,362 
319,133 

6U,oi6 
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THE  LIVZSTOCK:  AIo)  F33D  SITUATION  FOR  19^3-^^- 


Livestock  Production  at  a  Record  Level 

Livestock  production  is  now  et  a  record  height  and  further  increases 
are  in  prospect  this  year.    Because  of  the  sharp  increases  of  the  past  2 
years  and  the  increases  now  in  prospect,  livestock  production  promises  to  cut 
heavily  into  reserve  feed  supplies  in  19^3-^1+. 

Livestock  nun"bers  now  on  hand  or  in  prospect  are  at  a  record  high 
level.    The  number  of  ciilk  cov;s  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  older  kept  for 
milk  on  January  1,  I9U3  was  26,9^6,000  head  as  compared  ^dth  26,392,boO  head 
on  January  1,  19^2  and  the  earlier  record  of  2b,931»OOC)  head  on  January  1, 
I93U,     The  total  numlDer  of  all  cattle  was  78,170,000  head  as  compared  vdth 
75,162,000  head  on  hand  January  1,  I9U2  and  the  earlier  record  of  7^,369,000 
head  on  hand  Janus.ry  1,  ISjih, 

The  number  of  sheep  and  laJifos  on  hand  January  1,  19^3  ^^-^  55 » 0^9 .000 
head,  slightly  less  than  the  record  of  56,735,000  on  hand  January  1,  19^2,  but 
above  the  average  for  1932-Ul  and  the  earlier  record  of  53»902,000  on  hand 
January  1,  1932.     The  number  of  all  chickens  on  hand  on. January  1,  19^3  "^^s 
5UO,107iOOO,  or  about  lU  percent  above  January  1,  19^2  and  the  sajne  percentage 
above  the  earlier  record  of  Jenupry  1,  1928.    The  73»dSO,000  head  of  hogs 
on  hand  January  1,  19^3  ^^-^  far  above  the  60,377iOOO  on  hand  January  1,  19^2 
and,  assuming  that  farmers  carry  out  their  reported  intentions  for  spring 
farrowing  and  meet  the  goals  for  farro-ing  in  the  fall  of  19^3»  i"^  is  estimated 
that  the  19^3  P^S  crop  may  well  total  125  million  head  corpared  y.'ith  the  pig 
crop  of  105  million  head  in  19^2  and  an  average  pig  crop  of  less  than  73 
million  in  the  10  years  1931~^0»    At  the  same  time,  hog  weights  are  currently 
running  about  10  percent  over  normal,  'vhile  egg  production  per  hen  is  about 
12  percent  and  milk  production  per  cow  about  8  percent  above  the  average  for 
1932-Ul . 

Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  the  'jnits  or  numbers  of  grain- consuming 
livestock  for  the  calendar  year  19^3  will  be  10  to  12  percent  above  the  number 
for  the  calendar  year  19^2. 

Pro spective  Carry-Over  of  Feed  Grains 
Into  19U3-I14 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  feed  grains  during  the  past  6  months  and 
stocks  remaining  April 1  indicate  that  the  carry-over  of  all  feed  grains  into 
1943-^^  probably  will  be  no  larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^2-43 
n&rketing  year.    This  means  that  the  equivalent  of  the  extremely  large  corn 
crop  of  3»175  million  bushels  hajrvested  last  fall,  together  v'ith  the  favorable 
crop  of  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums  harvested  in  the  s'Jimmer  of  19'+2, 
as  well  as  275  million  to  3OO  million  bushels  of  wheat,  will  be  fed  to  live- 
stock during  the  feeding  year  extending  from  the  fnll  of  19^2  to  the  fall 
of  19^3*     Stocks  of  corn  carried  over  next  October  1  are  not  expected  to  be 
any  larger  than  the  carry-over  of  U92  million  bushels  a  year  earlier.  Should 
disappearance  continue  a.s  heavy  during  the  remainder  of  the  marketing  year  as 
during  the  first  6  months,  the  carry-over  will  be  somewhat  below  th.at  of  a 
year  ago. 
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The  cari%''-over  of  oats  Julv  1  ~pTobp\)ly  will  approximate  '^25  million 
"bushels,  30  million  tushels  la.r;2;er  than  _^in  1942.     The  carr;/'-over  of  "b.-rlej'" 
on  June  1  may  total  around  100  million  "bushels,  aUout  25  'million  oushels 
larger  than  a  year  ago, 

Feed  Supplies  and  Requirement  in  1943-44 

■vlTith  the  nuE'bers  of  livestoclt  nov.'  on  hand,,  it  appears  that  c'airy  cattle, 
"beef  cattle,  ?.nd  sheep  sjid  laxahs  will' need  ahout  as  much  feed  durin{:'  the 
feeding  year  starting  in  the  fall  of  1943  as  is  currently  heing  usr-d,  while 
su'b st ant i ally  increased  ai^iounts  of  feed  will  "be  required  to  feed  o\it  the  sprin^g 
and  fall  pig  crops  and  to  attain  the"  egg  and  poultry  production  now  in 
prospect. 

Assuxoing  that  farmers  carry  out  current  planting  intentions  and  thr.t 
average  or  normal  yields  are  o"btained,  production  of  feed  grains  in  1943  will 
he  aloout  10  percent  less  than  in  1942.     Current  indications  are  that,  whea.t 
production  will  also  he  smaller  in  1943  than  in  1943. 

Requiremients  of  livestock  in  1943-44  will  he  ahout  as  large  as  or  a. 
little  larger  thaJi  in  the  current'  year  if  the  present  expansion  in  livestock 
prodiTction  continues,    prices  of  livestock  products  and  feeds  in  1943-44  may 
he  expected  to  he  a.t  the  maximui-i  levels  permitted  hy  price  -ceilings.  Tnis 
prohahly  will  m.ean  that  feeding  ratios  vi  H  "be  a  little  less  favorahle  ^for 
producers,  on  the  average,   than  during  the  current  year.    Ijess  favorahle  feeding 
ratios  will  tend  to  rediice  the  rate  of  feeding  livestock 'per' animal  on  fnr^ns. 
However,  ^-.dth  a,  Irrger  numher  of  livestock,  the  total  disappearance  of  <feed 
grains  and  other  feeds  next  year  m;ay  he  expected  to  he  ahout  as  l^rge  as 
supplies  of  feeds  will  permit,   after  allowing  for  minimum  ca.rry-Overs  at  the 
close  of  the  1943-44  marketing  year. 

Altnoiigh  total  si\pplies  of  oilmeal  and  cake,   as  i^'ell  as  otner  protein 
siipplements  ajid  hjnproduct  feeds,  were  generally  at  a  record  level  in  1942-43, 
the  d-emand  has  heen  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  t>-is  supply,  and  the  current 
prospect  is  for  an  over-all  supply  of  sr.ch  protein  feeds  and  supplements  during 
1943-44  not  greatly  different  from  the  surpfly  availahle  for  1942-43.  This 
paeans  that  these  feeds  m.ust  he  used  as  efficiently  as  possihle  rnd  that'  every 
effort  must  he  made  to  see  tha.t  the;'"  are  equitahly  distrihuted. 

Alternatives  for  19-^3-44 

If  :'"ields  are  average  in  1943  it  would,  seem  that  farmers  will  nave  to 
malce  a  choice  aiaong  the  following  alternatives  oi'  some  conhination  thereof: 

(a)     Feeding  out  reserve  supplies  of  feed  grains  ajid  red.ucing  stocks 
to  a  very  low  level,  hy  the  stunm.er  and  fall  of  1944.     This  would  allow  cui'rent 
animal  numhers  end.  prospective  production  to  he  maintained  through  the  coming 
fall  ajid  winter  hut  it  would  not  allow  sufficient  reserve  stocks  to  afford 
reasona.hle  protection  against  h  el  ov/.,  aye  rage  yields  or  drought,  nor  would  it 
solve  the  feed-grain  prohlem,  for  the, -feeding,  year  starting  in  the  sum:ner  or 
fall -of  1944.  "  ' 
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(b)  Reducing  feeding  rates  per  animal  and  livestock  production  during 
the  yeai'  ahead.      Substantial  reductions  in  the  use  of  feed  grains  could,  of 
course,  be  made  within  a  relativelv  short  time  by  feeding  hogs  to  lighter 
weights,  by  feeding  somewhat  less  feed  to  x)aultry  snd  milk  co'.vs,  and  by 
feeding  somewhat  fe7:er  beef  rjiinals  a  smaller- amount  of  feed  per -animal. 

(c)  Reducing  the  number  of  livestock  raised  below  the  number  nov/  in 
prospect. 

(d)  S>T>anding  the  acreage  of  corn  and  spring  v/heat  above  current 
intentions  and  e^rpanding  the  acreage  of  wheat  seeded  this  fall  for  harvest 

in  the  spring  of  19^^«     Some  fairmers  can'perhaps  expand  their  acreage-.of  corn 
vdthout  reducing 'the  acreage  of ''soybeans ,  which  supply  both  oil  and.  supple- 
mentary protein  feed,  or  of  otHeF' crops  v;hich  would  ordinarily  yield  as  much 
feed  as  corn.     Some  dncrea-ses-  i'Si- 'the  acreages  ,o,f  ivlieat  ahd  grain,  sorghums 
should  also  be.po.ssible  in  some  areas,,  especially  in  the  v/inter  wheat  crop, 
which  will  be  harvested  in  the  sp'ring  of  19^. 

In  addition  to  the  above  it  ma.y  bo  pos.sible  to  /draw  more  heavily  upon 
existing  supplies,  of  wheat,-  in  'the  United  .States, ••  '.deptencDing-  on  the.  outturn  of 
the  crop,  and  to  import.,  more  wheat  fend  ot'her  grains  for  feed.     Current  indi- 
cations a-re  that  the  ,  carry-^oyer  of  old  stock  wheat  in  the  United  ^States  on 
July  1  this  year  will  be  somev/h&t  over  600  million  bushels,  'while ,  Canadiah 
and  Australian  stocks  of  .wheat,  as  well  as  Canadi-a-n  stocks  of  oats  and  barley 
will  be  at  a  high  level, 

Iaves_tock  £n  Range  Feed 

.  ■ 

With  the  n^JLmber  ,o.f  ..bathoc?.ttl^^''&,n;d' sheep,  at  a. -relativfely  high  level, 
ranges  and  pastures  gene.ra,lly,:.app^ar 'to  " be  adequately  stodke'd.     Thi_^  situa- 
tion, together  'with  our  ..current  need  'for"as  much,  meat  as  ^pbs sib le, '  indicates 
that  individual  ranchm.eri  ..should  .be' careful  to  see.-. -that  they"  do  n'o't  'increase 
their  livestock  humbers  beyond  the  range  ajrid  feed  resources  which .  th@y...v.dll' 
have  available  if  the  weather  is  about  average,  during-  Xg.U3  and"i9^^«^. 

Although  still  sqmewha-t. -less  than  during  World. -War  I,  t'h'e ''nxnhb'er  of  : 
cattle  in  the  11  Western  States  ori  January  1,  19^+3  was  12  percent  over  the 
a.verage  for  the  period  15,52-^1  and  k  percent  above  the.  nwiiber  on  hand",  , 
January  1,  193^*     Stock,. sheep,  in.  these  same  States ,  vho'^ ever,  '  were  S  percent . 
belov/  the  average  number  on  hajid. during' 1932-^1  .on  Jajiuary -'l;  19^3  .3^^  ^5 
percent  below  the  number  on  hand  on 'January  1,  1.93^»  .- .-.Cattle  ntunbers  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  were  9  -percent. ."greater  on  January  1,  19^3  then  the  average 
number  on  hand  during  193'2-^1  and  only  5  percent.  ..under?  the^'number  on  hand  - 
January  1,  193^>  while  stopk  sheep •  were-"  31  percent  abovs-.-tife' number  on  hand- 
January  1,  193^* '   Cattle  nujnbers.'.dn-seven  •j-reat,'.i^iains..,.St?'tes '-^  Montana,  •■ 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas,'.  iJebrsskav  Ndrth  Dakota,.'- and-.South' Dalcota  —  w.ere 
17  percent  over  the  average  -number  during  1932-'Ul^o-n,;J.an"uary  I',  ' 19^3  and. 
were  only  6  percent  under  the  high'  number  on 'harKi  Janv^ry  1,  I93U.  Ranges 
have  generally  been  good  during-,  the.  la.st' fev/  years-,,  .^specially' in  the  G-reat 
Plains  region,  and  although  current.  Drbspects  are  relatively  favorable,  grass 
has  been  slow  in  starting  this  season  and -there  are  still  some  dry  areas 
in  the  Southwest . 
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The  Outlook  for  Feed  Supr)lles  and 
Requiremenb  s  by  Be^ions 

.  Total  stocks  of  corn  and  oats  com'bined  on  April  1  were  a"bout  6  percent 
larger  for  the  country  as  a  v'hol3  1-hin  in  ].9^2.     Much  of  this  increase  was  due 
to  larger  stocks  of  these  grains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt  and  in 
the  section  west  of  the  Mj.ssouri  River.     In  the  central  Corn  Belt  stocks  were 
no  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     In  the  Southern  States  stocks  were  about  6  per 
cent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  while  in  the  ilorth  Atlantic  States  stocks 
vrere  slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  carry-over  of  feed  grains  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  offset  prospective  smaller  feed  prod;action  in  any  area  of  the 
country  if  yields  per  acre  ave  no  greater  than  average.     Hence,  a  tight  feed 
supply  situation  is  in  prospect  in  nearly  all  areas  during  13^3-^.  Supplies 
may  be  more  nearly  adequate  for  livestock  production  in  the  western  Corn  Belt 
than  in  most  other  sections.     In  the  central  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  eastern  Corn 
Belt  the  expansion  in  livestock  production  will  utilize  much  of  the  19^3~^^ 
feed  supply  in  these  areas,  leaving  a  minimum  carry-over  at  the  close  of  the 
marketing  year, 

A  comparatively  small  quantity  of  corn  may  be  available  for  shipment  to 
deficit  areas  for  livestock  feeding  during  19^3-"^^'     Hence,  feed  supplies  in 
the  Eastern  States  may  depend  on  shipments  of  feed  vrheat  to  this  area  and  on  i 
imports  of  feed  grains  from  Canada  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case  j: 
during  the  present  marketing  year.     Likewise  the  South  may  become  more  depend-  | 
ent  on  increased  shipments  of  Government  wheat  for  feeding  dioring  19^3"^* 

■1 

BAIL  MOVSI^lSIJT  OF  COHII  IN  THE  UlIITED  STATES  « 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  tightening  of  the  corn  supply  situatioz 
Deficit  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt  as  well  as  dfeficit  feeding  areas  of  the  East  j 
have  found  it  difficult  to  buy  adequate  supplies.  This  has  focused  increasing; 
attention  upon  the  importance  of  keeping  corn  moving  in  regular  commercial 
channels  to  meet  trade  requirements. 

The  statistics  in  table  k,  taken  from  quarterly  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  indicate  the  usual  flow  of  com  from  the 
surplus  prodiicing  States  of  the  Corn  Belt  to  deficit  areas.    In  19^-^1  there 
was  a  net  out shipment  of       million  bushels  of  corn  from  Iowa  on  first-class 
steam  railways,  and  in  191+1-^2,  109  million  bushels.     This  does  not  include 
com  shipped  to  Missouri  and  Illinois  by  truck  or  corn  shipped  down  the  river 
by  barge.    Other  surplus  producin,g  States  were,  in  order  of  Importance, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota. 

While  there  is  a  large  cash  corn  producing  area  in  Illinois,  the  large 
requirements  of  corn  processors  in  Illinois  take  much  of  the  corn  that  is 
produced  for  sale  in  that  State.    A  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is  shipped 
into  Illinois  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota  for  processing.    This  is  about  offset 
by  shipments  of  corn  out  of  Illinois  to  Eastern  States.    Muoh  of  the  com 
shipped  from  the  surplus  producing  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt  goes  to  deficit 
areas  within  the  North  Central  section.     The  principal  deficit  States  in  this 
section  are  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and  Missouri, 
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poma of  tl^e  corn  terminating  on  first-class  railroads  originated  on 
pM^nd^j^  ff^P'^ft  ^^?P'  SUJCounts  for  the  larger  quantities  of  corn  terminating 

'i  ll'^lf  I^HE'''"^!''' '^H^^^^'^^  United.  States  than  originating  there. 

^l^fift* lfi 'I^I^Yl^       ere  incomplete  for  I9U2-U3,  available  data 

f^S  ''18?^?^'^!' If  9£>ni  during  the  first  half  of  the  current  market 
M||  f||  iB||||||»i^Jbfan^  during  the  first  half  of  I9U1-U2.    This  may 

ilri®^!  •  ff^ 'iff^^^^^^''*  of  corn  "by  trucK,  but  it  also  reflects 

Ii|?r(^j?yjflti9|i£^4p         ^9IF  porn  in  all  areas  of  the  country.    The  movement  of 
fff^'f^lwH^-'fwl^l  ft^&i  Corn  Belt  in  the  last  half  of  I9U2-I+3  may  be 

tjiaa  In  tjie  e^riregpondin^  period  of  19Ul~U2  unless  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  present  rate  of  corn  shipment.    Daring  19^2-^3  "tiie  movement  of  feed 
wheat  and  Canadian  oatg  and  "barley  by  lake  and  rail  will  be  much  larger  'than 
llj'  19^1-^2, 

Table         Movement  of  com  on  Class  I  steam  railways,  by  States  and  geographical 
divisions,  year  beginning  October  19^0-Ul  and  19^1-^2 


:   19U0-U1  :  I9U1-U2 

Geographical  ;  origi-  :  Termi-  :Net  in-  :,Origi-  :  Termi-:Net  in- 
_  divis^ion^j^  :  nated    :  nated    :  shipment :  nated    :  nated  :'shipment 

:I411.  bu.  I'lil.  bu.  Mil.  bu.  Mil.  bu.  Mil.  bu.  Mil.  bu. 


ll«rth  Atlantic   :  9,1+  71.7  62.3  I8.5  89.2  70,7 

• 

Ohio   :  9.5  .20.5  ll.O  13.0  25.9  7.9 

Indiana  :  I3.9  33.I+  .      19.5  l6,l  ■  Uo.O  23.9 

Illinois   :  1^40.3  •  IU2.0          1.7  '    I65.I  l52.7  "2.1+ 

Michigan   .5  U.8          U.  3  .5  U.3  3.8 

Wisconsin  ;  3^9  26.6   22^2  .    1+.6  28.9  ,  

3ast  North  Central   ;  168.I.   227.-3  59  .  2  20U.3  26I.8  57«5 


Minnesota  ;  Uo.8.-  '     23.I+. -  I'J^k  '  53.2  27.1  -  26.1 

Iowa  .:  123.6.  :  39. >  -  8U.3  159.9  50.8  -109.1 

Missouri   .:  18. 7         28.9  10.2  25.I+  55.9  30. 5 

North  Dakota  :  2.1            .1  .,  -    2.0  :,:  1..6  .1  -  1.5 

South  Dakota  :  U.g  .V:  '     . '  -  '  7.8  .3  -  7.5 

Nebraska   21.0          .8-3   12.7  r  514-.  6  I6.8  -  37.  S 

Kansas  :  6.j+  -   ^  2.6  ^"'3.8'  10.3   10.^  ^   

West  North  Central   ;  217.1+  IO3.O  -llk,h  312.8  161.3  -^151.5 

Total  North  Central  ;  385.5  330.3  -  55.2  517.1  ^23.1  -  gO" 

t 

South  Atlantic  ;  .8         1I+.9  lk,l  1.6  19.9  13.3 

South  Central   21.9          3^.^  12.5  32.5  67.5  35.0 

Hocky  Mountain   1  1,6           2.9  I.3  I+.3  U.O  -  .3 

Pacific  Coast    2.1         J^U.O  11.9  2.2  21.3  19-1 

* 

f  ____  _   


« 

United  States  :  U21.3       ^68.2         i+6.9        576.2        625. 0  U8.8 


Compiled  from  quarterly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Transport  and  Economic  Statistics, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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Table  5. 


G-eographic 
division 
and  State 


L^orth 
Atlantic 

Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
East  North 
Central  . 
Minn, 
Iowa  . 
Mo. 

N.  DaJi 
S.  Dak 
■  Nebr. 

Kans. 
West  North 
Central  . 
Total  North 
Central  . 

South 

Atlantic 
South 

Central  , 
Western  . , 


Total  United 
States  .... 


Average 


Corn  1/ 


... ,  ...  * » « »^  » -(♦k^i 

)orn  and  oats:     Total  stocks  on  April  1,  ISJ^-ky-    '  '^f 


Total  '^^ 


I 


I9U3 


Oats  2/ 


Million  Million  Million  Million 
"bushels  "bushels  "bushels  "bushels 


Average:     ;jq1^^  -^iiMt^'-i 
iI2l3-U2:_   :  •.193S-U2  

iDushel  s'- MMiv^nlil    *ti!P  w 

 '^'■t'l 


a 

4 


000 
tons 


27.2 

53. S 

76.9 
2^9.2 

18=2 

19.6 


33.1 
62. g 

257.9 
15.6 
20.2 


32.5       2k. J)       2U.9        27.9      I,lll9<,lp2lf||  1,356  i 

236.7       51-0.  :r-'%'9*Uw^^':^^'l     S.07^    ■B,3S7  7.^5 

30.0  '    i^.2  ''  .'l^^f'v'^  28.3        83.6-.       75^' 1,29^ 


1132,7  UU0.3 

96. s  111.9 

360.2  353,7 

62.9  62.5 

2.3  3.6 

22.2  26.0 

7'^.0  11^.3 

 2:3^ 


^76.3 
92.5 

36I+.2 
70.2 

2.g 

J^o.3 
120.6 
3U.0 


-127 . 5.("t3!;r::.: isLo ■  ,'i^>i57,  i'^,. ^ai^^^ 

6S.5""  vgT^-  .:,^,799  ^i^ig^V  3.76U 
S7.2     7!+. 3^                    - n;09ip^rii,Us9 

15.6  17.^  20.3  2,012  2, 023'.'!  2,293 
19.9      31.0  -^1.2       332  59s  t  737 

21.1+       2U.7  k2,k  '      965  1,123  1,303^ 

16.7  23.2  23.0     2,309  3.570  ,  3,7^5 
9.2  10.9       11.6  575  326  ^  1,137 


i32.1^  Sq2,J_  72U.6     233.5.    230.5     293.0    21.521-  a.3^1f>7»4  2lr,97g 


1,065. 1  1,135.6  1. 200.9 

SO. 3       73.0-  72.^ 

1^+5.6     150.3  lUU.S 
6.1+      10.1  7.8 


366.0  ■  370.2     kkk,0    35.630-  ■  37. 720- *  Up,. 731, 
U.S     .  ,  ,^^,^.^^^»3^^,;5,ip|,^-6^|  2,113' 

1        -     •■;  %  .  ■ 


.  19.1 

.10. 0 


13.5   :--^l-i-i^^+ll^??^i  621 


1,32U.6  i,Uo7.6  i,h^S,k     U30.2     U37.9     51U.4   ii3,972-  ..U6,iii9,«  1+9,066 


1/  Farm  and  commercial  stocks,  plus  corn  owr,ed  ty.  the  G-o-vernment  at  co^antry  point  s. 

2/  Farm  and  commercial  stocks.  't*«^i 

Jf-a.^'f  ^r- 


1 
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Ta'ble  .6.-  Corn  and  oats:     Total,  disappearance.  United  States, 

by  quarters,  19U6-U3 


Corn 


Year 
"beginning 
October 

*           .Tpn  — 

kj          w  • 

:  Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushel s 

bushels 

bushel s 

bushel s 

bushel s 

19^0 

I9U2 

:  y  1,117 

±J         -L  1  -L  j)0 
1/  1,322 

589 

77 

SS7 

U79 

320 

2,505 

c_  J  ot—  0 

Oats 

Year 
beginning 
J'oly 

July- 
Sept. 

Oct.-- 
Dec. 

Jan.- 
Mar . 

Apr.- 
June 

X  U  U  3J_ 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushel s 

bushels 

bushels 

bushel s 

bushel s 

1940 
19^+1 
19^2 

:  353 
:  UlO 

239 
209 

2ke 

326 
323 

383 

252 
2U3 

1,170 
1,209 

1/  Includes  com  hogged  off  and  fed  as  silage. 


Table  f.-  Production  and  stocks  of  specified  bj'product  feeds, 
March  I9U1  and  I9U2,  and  January-March  19!4-3 


Item 

Mar. 

19U3 

19^1  ; 

19U2  ; 

Jan.  ■ 

Feb. 

Mar . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Production 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal   

165.1 

1U0.3 

235-0 

176-3 

Soybean  cake  and  meal   : 

295.5 

29I+.3 

Linseed  cake  and  meal   

66.0 

63.6 

Peanut  cake  and  meal   

1608 

1.7 

11.0 

13.1 

11.5 

Gluten  feed  and  meal   

66.7 

85„0 

86.2 

80,1 

87.2 

Brewers'  dried  grains   

9.1 

11.9 

11.3 

13.2 

lU„5 

Distillers'   dried  grains   

18.6 

29.2 

31.1 

2S.0 

32,0 

V/heat  millfeeds  

:  36U.O 

3^8.9 

399.2 

1/  1+50.0 

Stocks,  end  of  month 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal   

2U5.U 

337.8 

75^9 

58.8 

39.9 

Peanut  cake  and  meal   

20.9 

5.H 

2.1i 

2.9 

2.3 

1/  Preliminary. 


After  five  dr,ys  return  to 
UNITED  STil'^S  LSP.^PlI'I^S-?-?  or  AC-RICUL?UZS- 
BUSiliU  CF  A(J?I CULTURAL  EOOSiOMIOS 

v:ashiitg-to];i,  r.  c. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avoid  payment  of  postage  $300 


LIBRARY 

U  S  DEPT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
FHS-X-MESS      WASHINGTON  D  C 


